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Spending Curbs Decreed As Budget Boost Eludes NSF 


Tripped by Congress in a planned first giant step 
toward a doubled budget by 1992, the National Science 
Foundation has been put under austerity orders by its 
visibly dismayed Director, Erich Bloch. 

Many carefully made plans based on buoyant expecta- 
tions must be temporarily set aside, Bloch told his staff in a 
memorandum (see P. 8) issued January 19, just a month 
after Congress voted $1.717 billion rather than the $1.893 
billion sought for NSF. Among the casualties of the budg- 
et shortfall, Bloch has decided, will be the first batch of 
awards in the new Science and Technology Centers pro- 
gram, for which over 200 expensively prepared applica- 
tions have been submitted by eager universities. And his 
budget memo makes an ominous reference to “examining 
all our facilities with the objective of phasing out or down 
those of lesser priority or productivity... ” 

Bloch’s memo states the budget disappointment came 
about “largely because of the deficit reduction squeeze 
which affected every phase of the budget considerations.” 
And it refers to last year’s protracted budget deliberations 
as “an extra burden and a frustrating experience for all of 
us.” Bloch has also been openly muttering that Congress 
is incapable of wise priority-making. 

The reality is that Congress was deliberately setting 
priorities last year when it both cut and rearranged the 


Pork Barrel Has a Good Year—P. 3 
Patent Study Traces Japan’s Rise—P. 5 


NSF budget for fiscal 1988, which runs to next September 
30. Initially, Congress responded favorably to the request 
for the big budget increase for NSF, accepting the Admin- 
istration’s hokey contention that NSF is on the front lines 
of the industrial competitiveness battle. But as the session 
progressed toward its chaotic conclusion—with the final 
verdict coming in three months after fiscal 1988 began— 
the claims of the science advocates were deemed less 
urgent than those of other contenders. 

Rather than accede to the Administration’s request 
for an unprecedented 17-percent increase for NSF, the 
legislators chose to favor public housing and veterans 
assistance, plus space science, programs that are 
bunched with NSF in the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittees on Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and Independent Agencies. 

Within the NSF budget, the legislators were emphati- 
cally dictating priorities that make sense in terms of 


what they hear from their constituents. “Research and 
related activities,” fast-growing in recent years and now 
accounting for 85 percent of NSF’s spending, was held 
to a 3-percent increase, rather than the 16 percent 
sought by the White House. The NSF share of the Ant- 
arctic program was raised by 6.4 percent, rather than the 
requested 22 percent. But a huge increase, 40 percent, 
was assigned for NSF’s programs to improve science 

education at the elementary and high school levels. 
This is a function that NSF, despite repeated admoni- 
tions from Congress, has scandalously neglected, 
though the Foundation’s statutory charter makes educa- 
tion an equal partner of research. It was treated as such 
in the early days of the NSF, but was long ago pushed 
down by the Foundation’s managers, who lead the pack 
in deploring the decrepit state of science in the schools, 
but not to the point of cutting into research to pay the 
(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


Salesmen from the Department of Energy were abroad 
last month to seek foreign support for the Superconduct- 
ing Super Collider, whose pork-barrel luster has 
dimmed now that a mere seven states remain in the race 
(Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas.). Tokyo was worked by James F. 
Decker, Acting Director of the DOE Office of Energy 
Research. On a mission impossible te financially pinched 
Europe was George J. Bradley, Deputy Assistant for 
International Affairs and Energy Emergencies. 

With a big push due this session of Congress to get the 
project authorized, foreign support is coveted to high- 
light the SSC’s scientific importance and reduce the finan- 
cial sting. But Europe, fresh from crimping the CERN 
lab, isn’t about to invest in American high-energy phys- 
ics. Japan, however, has indicated it might come along— 
if it gets contracts for some of the highest-tech compo- 
nents of the 53-mile-around accelerator. 

A further slackening in the growth pace of US R&D 
spending is forecast for 1988—down to 3 percent in real 
terms, according to NSF’s latest estimate. NSF says 
spending will total $132 billion, about half and half from 
federal and industrial sources. From 1978-82, growth 
ran at 4-5 percent; 6-8 percent from 1982-85, and 4 
percent during 1986-87. NSF notes that 90 percent of 
growth in federal R&D spending between 1980-88 went 
to the Pentagon. 
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_.. The Votes Weren’t There When NSF Needed Them 


(Continued from page 1) 

costs of remedies. Under pressure, NSF had been taking 
small steps towards raising it education spending. This 
year it was seeking a 16 percent increase, which would 
have given education a 6-percent slice of the total NSF 
budget. 

Congress, however, wouldn’t accept that. Closer than 
NSF to the problems of America’s schools, many legis- 
lators have long been seething about the Foundation’s 
priorities. In June, long before Capitol Hill collapsed 
into end-of-session chaos, the education issue officially 
boiled over. The Foundation’s durable House guardian, 
Rep. Edward P. Boland (D-Mass.), Chairman of the 
NSF Appropriations Subcommittee, noted in the Ap- 
propriations Report that “for too long [NSF education 
activity] has been severely ‘shortchanged.’ The unfortu- 
nate result of that longstanding policy is now seen in the 
continuing decline of high quality science and math 
teachers, students, curriculum, and equipment at the 
nation’s secondary schools.” 

With the big increase just voted by Congress, NSF’s 
spending on education, including 1500 portable fellow- 
ships and undergrad programs, will rise to $139 million. 
Last year, it was at $99 million, which is exactly where it 
was in 1981, when the newly arrived Reagan Adminis- 
tration abolished the NSF education directorate. In 
1983, when support for science education became politi- 
cally advantageous, the White House conspicuously re- 
stored education to the NSF organization chart, but 
neglected to provide any money. 

Bloch’s memo to the staff states that NSF will strive 
for a budget next year that “regains our planned mo- 
mentum”—a reference to the five-year doubling plan 
that the President announced in last year’s State of the 
Union address. In pursuing this goal, he will find many 
enthusiastic friends on Capitol Hill, but their ability to 
deliver money is not necessarily equal to their fervor for 
science and the principal agency for supporting it in 
universities. 

NSF’s 1981-88 budget trajectory, from $1 billion to 
nearly $1.9 billion, reflects White House favor for basic 
science and a Congressional willingness to boost NSF 
spending, though not always at the rapid pace sought by 
the Administration. The difficulty in the deficit-cutting 
era is in NSF’s accidental appropriations clustering with 
politically popular and needy social programs and the 
financially ravenous National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

When the budget-reduction frenzy hit Capitol Hill 
late last fall, the House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Housing, Urban Development and Independent Offices 


Science-Ed Bonanza Won’t Go Far 


What’s NSF going to do with the enlarged bundle of 
money that’s been bestowed upon it by Congressional 
friends of science in the schools? The answer: a little bit 
more here and there, but there’s no big spending spree 
in the offing. Even with a 40-percent increase, to $139 
million for fiscal 1988, education is the poorest compo- 
nent in the $1.7-billion NSF budget. 

Preliminary plans call for expanding elementary- 
level science and mathematics curriculum-develop- 
ment programs. Museum-based education activities 
will also be expanded. And teacher-training insti- 
tutes will get an increase. All in all, the pre-college 
programs will rise from $60 million last year to about 
$90 million in the current year. 

The additional funds will provide support for 750 
new fellowships this year, rather than the 500 
planned for in the the President’s budget. But no 
expansion is planned in the currently small program 
of curriculum development for grades 6-8. 

Was education boosted at the expense of research, 
which received only a 3 percent increase, rather than 
the 16 percent requested? It looks that way to some 
disappointed managers and clients of NSF’s research 
directorates. But the view from the science-educa- 
tion community is that science in the schools has 
merely been accorded some long-overdue repairs 
from years of irrational neglect; also that the sum 
voted for this year, though gratefully received, is 
ridiculously inadequate. 





reduction in previously voted domestic appropriations. 
The House Subcommittee had initially approved $220 
million of the $270 million increase requested by the 
Administration. And the full Senate Appropriations 
Committee, overriding the monomaniacally frugal Wil- 
liam Proxmire (D-Wisc.), Chairman of the NSF Sub- 
committee, came in just $27 million short of the White 
House request. 

Thus, fair weather support was present, but when the 
time arrived for sacrifices, NSF’s claims for special 
treatment were not persuasive. The 1989 budget, sched- 
uled to be made public next week, is expected to reflect 
Bloch’s quest to regain the “planned momentum” to- 
ward $3.2 billion by 1992. But the new budget season is 
expected to be even harsher than the last one. Everyone 
agrees that NSF can make good use of much more mon- 
ey. What’s lacking is a formula for squeezing it out of 
the legislative: system.—DSG 
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It Was a Great Year for Pork-Barrel R&D Funding 


Hard times in the quest for federal grants? In general, 
yes, and especially so for putting up university research 
buildings, a role shunned under Presidential policies for 
over a decade. But among those centers of the higher 
learning that took their brick-and-mortar yearnings di- 
rectly to Capitol Hill, 1987 was a banner year, perhaps 
the greatest ever. 

The vintage ratings are a bit imprecise because of 
erratic bookkeeping on earmarked, or pork-barrel, ap- 
propriations. They’re the terms for Congressionally de- 
creed spending unencumbered by prior reviews in the 
agencies that must subsequently shell out the money. 
The sums appropriated in this fashion may exceed $250 
million for the current fiscal year. 

As usual, the rich, politically inept Department of En- 
ergy was a prime target for the raiders, with $143 million 
in earmarked appropriations written into its budget by 
helpful members of Congress, often over DOE’s protests. 
Hits totaling perhaps $100 million or more were scored 
against the Department of Defense, which is so awash in 
R&D funds that defense research managers hadn’t fully 
tallied the damage as late as a month after the 99th Con- 
gress had packed up and gone home. The Department of 
Agriculture, long accustomed to localism in the distribu- 
tion of its wealth, was taken for $31 million. In some cases, 
the appropriations are continuing payments on projects 
that got earmarked and launched in previous Congresses; 
others are brand new. 

Among the grander items in the DOE inventory is $15 
million for a Pediatric Research Center at Children’s 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, charged to DOE’s programs in 
biological and environmental research. Mt. Sinai Medi- 
cal Center, New York, tapped into the same program 
for $12.7 million for its Institute for Human Genomic 
Studies, while the University of Medicine and Dentist- 
ry, New Jersey, got $7.5 million for its Institute of Nu- 
clear Medicine. Other big items in the same package 
were $8 million for the Medical University of South 
Carolina Cancer Center and $10 million for a science 
building at the Oregon Health Science University. 

From DOE’s basic energy sciences budget, the legis- 
lators extracted $10.6 million for the University of Ala- 
bama, Huntsville, Center for Applied Optics; $6.5 mil- 
lion for the Drexel University Center for Automation 
Technology; $8.5 million for the Boston University In- 
stitute for Advanced Physics Research; $4 million for 
Boston College’s “Multi-Purpose Center’; $11.7 mil- 
lion for the Florida State University Supercomputer 
Center; $10 million for the Arizona State Center for 
Science and Engineering; $8.5 million for the Loma 
Linda Medical Center Proton-Beam Cancer Treatment 
facility; $12 million for the Louisiana State University 


Center for Advanced Microstructures and Devices, and 
$3 million for the Texas Accelerator Center. 

The earmarked USDA funds, for universities, USDA 
facilities, and other settings, are mostly in small sums, 
such as $50,000 each for feasibility studies of a plant 
bioscience center at Rutgers University, a biocontain- 
ment center at the University of Georgia, and a Nation- 
al Center for Development of Natural Products at the 
University of Mississippi. But some bigger items were 
included, among them $370,000 for the University of 
Arkansas “independent center for agricultural law pro- 
ject” and $625,000 for curriculum development at Mis- 
sissippi State College. 

Mississippi’s frequent appearance on the earmark 
rolls for agriculture is attributable to the seniority of its 
legislators in key places. Senator John C. Stennis (D- 
Miss.) chairs the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
while Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D-Miss.) holds the same 
post in the House. Whitten also chairs the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture, while Stennis 
merely serves as a member of his Ag Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

At this writing, SGR has not been able to tally all the 
earmarks on the Defense budget, nor for that matter 
have DoD’s own budget specialists, who advised us on 
January 25 that they were still trying to sort it out. A 
partial rundown in the January 22 Science estimates the 
total at $108 million. 

The agencies whose budgets get earmarked insist that 
Congressionally mandated projects must be carefully 
formulated and put through some kind of agency review 
before the checks are written. But an administrator at 
the Department of Agriculture confided to SGR that 
“they always pass muster.” 

The vigor of this latest chapter in R&D-related ear- 
marking signals the failure of serious efforts by the es- 
tablishment to declare the practice unclean and banish it 

(Continued on page 4) 
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While the NSF staff ponders how to get along with 
its Congressionally truncated and rearranged budget, 
another problem rests heavily on the minds of the 
bankrollers of American fundamental science: Possi- 
ble exile from their choice headquarters location, in 
the heart of downtown Washington, to a building in a 
soulless new complex in the booming Maryland sub- 
urb of Silver Spring. 

NSF Director Erich Bloch has been politicking to 
stay in the old neighborhood, while members of the 
Maryland Congressional delegation have been work- 
ing to push NSF over the state line. 

NSF’s move, from 1800 G St. NW, where it’s been 
since 1965, is dictated both by the expansionist plans 
of its building mate, the Secret Service, and NSF’s 
own requirements for additional space. The Founda- 
tion now has about 1200 staffers, some of them spill- 
ing over into an annex a few blocks way. It’s expect- 
ing to take on more if Congress ever goes along with 
last year’s Presidential proposal to double the NSF 
budget by 1992. In addition, the G St. building is 
proving to be a bit antiquated for Bloch’s ambitious 
computerization plans, which are aimed at eventually 
putting on-line the entire process of grant applica- 
tions, reviews, and awards. 

The Silver Spring complex, consisting of five build- 
ings under a lease-purchase agreement, is managed 
by the fed’s own housekeeping agency, the General 
Services Administration. GSA has already made it 
the home of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, which was banished there last sum- 
mer from its old site on the edge of Georgetown. 





Where’s NSF Going? Not to the Suburbs, It Hopes 








GSA has accepted NSF’s request for a move to 
another building. Under the rules that govern these 
things, the next step is an expected approval by the 
Office of Management and Budget, which got the 
paperwork for the move last week. Then, approval 
must be obtained from the House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee, which rules over such 
federal real estate matters under a tacit agreement 
with its Senate counterpart. 

The G St. location is two blocks from the White 
House and the adjacent Executive Office Building, 
which houses OMB and the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, with both of whose staffers NSF 
does a lot of business. The same goes for the nearby 
National Academy of Sciences, and Capitol Hill, as 
well as the many higher-education and research lob- 
bying organizations that maintain close ties to NSF. 
Numerous eateries and shops and easy access to pub- 
lic transportation also grace the G St. neighborhood. 

In making its case for remaining downtown, NSF 
cites the convenience of a central location for the 
countless advisers and reviewers who regularly 
stream in and out of its offices; it notes, too, that 
there’s an abundance of vacant office space in the 
downtown area. 

The Marylanders counter that the Silver Spring 
buildings are waiting, and that they’re close to a sta- 
tion on Washington’s excellent subway system. They 
also point out that the National Institutes of Health, 
with four times the budget of NSF and probably that 
many times more visitors, seems to function without 
difficulty in suburban Bethesda, Md. 



























. . . Congress Filling a Gap Created by White House Policy 


(Continued from page 3) 

from science. Earnest denunciations of pork-barrel re- 
search politics have been issued in recent years by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 

The AAU was long in the vanguard of lobbying 
against the earmarking lobbyists on Capitol Hill, but the 
mission antagonized so many Congressmen needed by 
the AAU on other issues, that the organization—the 
Washington voice of big academic science—has left the 
fray. In past years, the AAU diligently tracked the 
stealthy progress of earmarks in the arcane appropria- 
tions process to gather ammunition against the perpe- 
trators. But it no longer does. 

The establishment dresses its opposition to earmark- 
ing in pious arguments about the integrity of science and 
the necessity of professional peer review for maintain- 


ing quality. But the reality is that, with rare exceptions, 
pork-barrel money is for putting up buildings from 
which researchers in lesser institutions can compete for 
peer-reviewed research grants. Without proper facili- 
ties, they are, in Catch-22 fashion, deemed unqualified 
to compete. Since White House policy provides virtual- 
ly no money for campus laboratory construction, the 
earmark route provides the most direct solution to the 
problem. 

Congress has so far been respectful toward the value 
of peer review in financing research, as distinguished 
from putting up buildings. If bad science is going on 
inside those earmarked buildings, the fault belongs to 
peer review. Despite prophecies of scientific doom re- 
peatedly made by opponents of earmarking, none of 
them is willing to say where it’s happening. SGR has 
often asked, and is yet to receive an address. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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London. New insights into the strategy that Japan has 
employed in its rapid rise as a technological power are 
contained in a pair of studies by science-policy analysts 
in the US and Britain. The US-produced study was 
commissioned by the British government, while the oth- 
er is by a British academic. The studies have received 
little attention in the US, but in Britain, straining for a 
place in the competitive world of high technology, they 
have aroused considerable interest. 

Identifying Areas of Strength and Excellence in UK 
Technology, by Francis Narin and Dominic Olivastro, 
of CHI Research, a New Jersey firm, employed the 
novel technique of patent-citation analysis to the origins 
of Japanese high-tech achievements. The study, strong 
on quantitative evidence, shows that Japan’s thrust to- 
ward technological prowess was rapidly progressing in 
the early 1970s, while the country was generally regard- 
ed in the West as a borrower rather than an innovator. 

The other study, Technology Policy and Economic 
Performance, is the work of Christopher Freeman, 
founder of the Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
University. It provides an analysis of Japan’s techno- 
logical strengths, and draws lessons for the West, Eu- 
rope in particular. 

The CHI study found that Japan has increased its 
share of US-issued patents faster than any other coun- 
try. It had 17 percent of the patents issued in 1984, about 
twice the proportion of 1975. Over this same period, 
patents issued to US organizations and individuals de- 
clined from 64.9 to 57.3 of the total. Britain’s share of 
American patents fell from 4.2 to 3.5 percent, while 
France and Germany slightly increased their shares, 
from 3.3 to 3.5 and 8.5 to 9.5 percent, respectively. 

Delving deeper into the patent data, the CHI analysts 
found that by a wide margin, Japan was the leader in 
highly cited patents, i.e., those considered so important 
by other researchers that they cited them in their own 
patent publications. Taking an average of all the patents 


Earmarks (Continued from page 4) 


The political antidote to earmarking was supposed to 
be the University Research Facilities Revitalization Act 
introduced last year by Robert Roe (D-NJ), Chairman 
of the House Science, Space, and Technology Commit- 
tee. But there’s little room for new endeavors in today’s 
political atmosphere. Roe’s bill got nowhere, nor is it 
likely to do better in this Congress. 

That being the case, earmarked appropriations for 
academic research buildings should be recognized for 
what they are: A Congressional alternative to Presiden- 
tial neglect of an important need. 
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a Patent Study Traces Rise of Japanese Technology 


issued from 1975 to 1984, Japan accounted for 45 per- 
cent more than its expected share of the most highly 
cited patents. The US came out of this aspect of the 
study reasonably well, with about 10 percent more than 
its expected share of cited patents. Britain was next, 
while France and West Germany were far down the line. 

The CHI study found that the highly cited patents of 
the Western countries were spread across a spectrum of 
technologies, from fast-moving biochemicals to tradi- 
tional fields, such as mechanical engineering. In con- 


Identifying Areas of Strength and Excellence in UK 
Technology (60 pages, no charge), from: CHI Re- 
search, 10 White Horse Pike, Haddon Heights, NJ 
08035; tel. 609/546-0600 

Technology Policy and Economic Performance, £20 
(about $38), published by Frances Pinter, 25 Floral 
St., London WC2E9DS 


trast, the highly cited Japanese patents were clustered in 
fields of lucrative commercial activity, such as informa- 
tion technology, autos, and cameras and other optical 
technologies. The report states, ““The Japanese are con- 
centrating their patents in high technological areas, 
which is what would be expected from a country that 
carefully targets the technological areas it is going to 
develop and market.” 

Commissioned by Britain’s Department of Trade and 
Industry as part of an assessment of the UK’s technol- 
ogy policies, the CHI study measures Britain against 
Japan, the US, West Germany, and France. The analyt- 
ical tool is citation analysis, which infers the importance 
of a paper from the frequency with which it is cited by 
others. The technique has heretofore been extensively 
employed in analyzing scientific literature, but has had 
far less use with patent publications. 

The CHI researchers, who are regarded as pioneers in 
applying the technique to patent studies, used comput- 
ers to ferret out three million citations in the 630,000 or 
so patents issued by the US Patent Office between 1975 
and 1984. They broke out their findings to differentiate 
among the 355 major technical classes in the US patent 
system. The results provide insights into patterns of 
patenting by researchers in the countries studied and 
into the value that patenters in one nation ascribe to 
patents in other nations. 

The study clearly shows the sheer strength of Japa- 
nese technological innovation, as measured by the re- 
gard that foreign researchers have displayed for previ- 
ously published Japanese work. It also shows that Ja- 
pan’s technological strength dates back at least to the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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In Print: Foreign Engineers, Computing, Med Centers 


Foreign and Foreign-Born Engineers in the United 
States (184 pp.), report by the National Academy of 
Engineering, produced by a committee chaired by Stan- 
ford S. Penner, UC San Diego, presents numbers and 
analyses on the abundance in the US of foreign-born 
students at advanced levels of engineering training 
(over half of PhD enrollments and two thirds of postdoc 
appointments); says the US is fortunate to have them, 
since they’re top talent and most of them settle in the 
US, but that financial support should be expanded to 
attract more American-born students. Left out is a 
needed analysis of the xenophobic anxiety underlying 
concern about foreigners in US schools. 

No charge. National Academy of Engineering, Office 
of Public Awareness, 2101 Constitution Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20418; tel. 202/334-1628 

2 

A Research and Development Strategy for High Per- 
formance Computing (28 pp.), report by the Committee 
on Computer Applications of the Federal Coordinating 
Council for Science, Engineering, and Technology, a sub- 
sidiary of the White House Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy Policy (OSTP), calls for a “long-range strategy” for 
federal support for basic research on high-performance 
computing, an expansion of cooperation among academ- 
ic, government, and industrial researchers on software, 
and training of more specialists. Most notable is the ap- 
pearance of a publication, any publication, from the fur- 
tive OSTP, which rarely ever issues anything. 

No charge. Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
New Executive Office Building, Room 5013, Washing- 
ton, DC 20506; tel. 202/395-3897. 

a 

Managing for Survival: How Successful Academic Med- 
ical Centers Cope with Harsh Environments(87 pp.), re- 
port by the RAND Corp. for the US Department of 
Health and Human Services. Behind the tantalizing but 
opaque title are data on six medical schools (Washing- 

(Continued on page 7) 





Patents (Continued from page 5) 


early 1970s, the time of publication of many of the 
patents which were later cited as especially relevant. 
Thus, Japan, which has only recently come to be recog- 
nized as an important source of technological innova- 
tion, was actually leaping ahead long before the West 
took notice. The process could well be undergoing repe- 
tition in pure science, an area where Japan, even with its 
recently expanded efforts, is widely considered to be 
following rather than pioneeering. 

Freeman’s book discusses how Japan’s organizing 
skills have helped to bring research and manufacturing 


The Hawkeyes of Biotechnology 


From Biotechnology: Role of Institutional Biosafety 
Committees (GAO/RCED-88-64BR; 44 pp.), report 
by the General Accounting Office to the House Com- 
mittee on Science, Space, and Technology, with data 
from a May 1987 survey of biosafety committee heads 
in 205 pubiic- and 56 private-sector organizations. 

e 

Regardless of their compliance with NIH guide- 
lines, biosafety committees can only review experi- 
ments about which they are informed. Therefore, we 
sought to determine if any experiments escape the 
committees’ notice. Thirty-five percent of the public- 
and 26 percent of the private-sector committee chair- 
persons indicated in our survey that the conduct of 
non-exempt [subject to review and prior approval] 
recombinant DNA research was at least somewhat 
likely to occur at their institution or company without 
the awareness of their committee. 

To further assess this issue, we analyzed data from 
a 1985 report to identify a knowledge gap between 
what research activities the chairpersons thought 
were being conducted at their university and what 
was actually planned. In 1984, 25 universities had one 
or more researchers who at least contemplated a re- 
lease of genetically cngineered organisms using re- 
combinant DNA techniques within 1 to 5 years. We 
found, however, that 16 of the 25 biosafety commit- 
tee chairpersons representing these universities indi- 
cated in our survey that their committees had not 
reviewed and did not anticipate reviewing any such 
proposals in the next 24 months. We also found that 2 
of the 25 universities have yet to register a biosafety 
committee with the ORDA [NIH Office of Recombi- 
nant DNA Activities. | 

No charge. USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, 
Md. 20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 


together to promote specific technologies. Freeman 
says that “catching up with Japan is certainly not an 
impossible task, provided European countries are pre- 
pared to make the same effort to learn from Japan as she 
made to learn from the rest of the world.’ Sweden, he 
writes, has shown that it is possible to match the Japa- 
nese in innovative skills by concentrating on informa- 
tion and communications technologies while maintain- 
ing excellent systems of job training and social serv- 
ices.—Peter Marsh. 

(The author is technology correspondent of the Lon- 
don Financial Times.) 
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More In Print: GAO Reports, R&D Meetings, Etc. 
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ton U., St. Louis; U. of Louisville; U. of Texas South- 
western; U. of Minnesota; U. of Utah, and Rush U.), 
and how they’ve coped with changes in reimbursement 
patterns, competition for research funds, shrinkage of 
the student pool, etc. 

$7.50 (prepayment required), RAND Corp., 2100 M 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20037; tel. 202/296-5000. 


Annual Index of Reports Issued in FY 1987 (114 pp.) by 
the US General Accounting Office, Congress’s own in- 
vestigative service. Among the categories are “Science, 
Space, and Technology,” ““Natural Resources and Envi- 
ronment,” and “Health.” Included are instructions on 
how to order specific reports, all of which are free. 

No charge. USGAO, PO Box 6015, Gaithersburg, Md. 


20877; tel. 202/275-6241. 
a 


Job Changes and Appointments 


Patrick Johnson, an analyst in the National Science 
Foundation’s Division of Policy Research and Analysis, 
has been appointed NSF representative in Paris. He 
succeeds Manfred Cziesla, who is returning to Washing- 
ton to head the Cooperative Programs Section in NSF’s 
Division of International Programs. NSF’s only other 
post abroad is in Tokyo. 

Joel Snow, Director of the Science and Technology 
Affairs Staff in the Department of Energy’s Office of 
Energy Research, moved last week to the University of 
Chicago, where he’s been named Associate Vice Presi- 
dent for Research and the Argonne National Laborato- 
ry. Chicago operates the lab under contract to DOE. 
Snow was one of the most durable science-policy man- 
agers in Washington, having served with NSF and the 
Ford White House Science Office before joining DOE 
in 1977. 

Meanwhile, 10 months have gone by without the in- 
stallation of a full-fledged chief for the DOE Office of 
Energy Research, which, among other roles, is home- 
base of the Superconducting Super Collider. In June, 
the White House announced its choice: Robert O. Hunt- 
er Jr., President of Western Research, a defense con- 
tractor, to succeed Alvin Trivelpiece, who had left in 
April to head the AAAS. But Hunter’s confirmation 
remains stalled in the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee, reportedly on questions about his 
remaining ties to his company. A confirmation hearing 
has not been scheduled and none is expected at least for 
the next few weeks, and probably far beyond that, SGR 
was recently told. 


Research Centers Directory 1988, 12th edition (two 
volumes, 1770 pp.), contains entries for 9700 research 
facilities and organizations in the US and Canada, in- 
cluding an expanded section on state, local, and aca- 
demic agencies linking R&D and economic develop- 
ment. Under each entry are name of director, address 
and telephone, research activities, sources of support, 
and publications. 

$365 per set. Gale Research Co., Book Tower, Detroit, 
Michigan 48226; tel. 313/961-2242. 

+ 

Guide to University-Industry Research Agreements (60 
pp.), a primer on contracts for academic-industry R&D 
deals, including samples from real contracts. 

$10. Society of Research Administrators, 1505 4th St., 
Suite 203, Santa Monica, Calif. 90401; tel. 213/393-3137. 


Calendar of Scientific Meetings and Events 1988 (86 
pp.), compiled by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, lists some 400 of them, do- 
mestic and foreign, across all disciplines, with names, 
addresses and telephone numbers of contacts. 

No charge. AAAS, Office of Communications, 1333 H 
St. NW, Washington, DC 20005; (phone orders discour- 
aged). 

* 

Science Policy in the Netherlands, newsletter of the 
Dutch Ministry of Education and Science (5 times a year 
in English, 10 in Dutch), reports on research programs 
and science-policy issues. 

No charge. Ministry of Education and Science, PO 
Box 25000, 2700 LZ Zoetermeer, The Netherlands; tel. 
317 953 2825. 
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From NSF Director Erich Bloch’s January 19 
memo to the staff, titled ““FY 1988 Appropriations.” 
« 


The stringency of our FY 1988 appropriation re- 
quires that we allocate resources with particular care. 
Our FY 1988 request had three central themes: disci- 
plinary research and facilities, centers and groups, and 
education and human resources. To the extent possi- 
ble, we intend to preserve the priorities expressed 
through these themes and the balance among them. 

Support for individual investigators through direct 
grants and provision of specialized facilities remains the 
largest part of our effort to promote the health of 
science in the US. In disciplinary research, some in- 
creases will be possible, but these must be focused in a 
small number of critical areas such as mathematics, in 
order to continue momentum begun in earlier years. 

Significant increases in grant size and increased num- 
bers of individual investigator awards will not, in gener- 
al, be possible this year, nor will any new starts in 
facilities. We will undertake the task of examining all 
our facilities with the objective of phasing out or down 
those of lesser priority or productivity and we will 
stretch out or defer upgrades to existing facilities except 
where there is compelling justification to proceed. 

The new Science and Technoiogy Centers (STC) 
Initiative will be slowed. We will proceed with the 
review and evaluation of the proposals submitted in 
January 1988, but we will not make any STC awards 
in FY 1988. Awards will be made as early as possible 
in FY 1989, with the number of center and planning 
grants depending on the FY 1989 appropriation. We 
will, however, proceed with the new interagency 
plant sciences center [in collaboration with the De- 
partment of Agriculture] and new biological and en- 
gineering research centers, as well as additional Mi- 
nority Research Centers of Excellence. 

Development of human resources for the future 
remains a high priority. Efforts to increase participa- 
tion of women and minorities in science and engi- 
neering will be enhanced, largely through the Minor- 








¢ 








ity Research Centers of Excellence and expansion of 
the programs in Science and Engineering Education 
(SEE). Cross-directorate efforts will be maintained 
at or above their FY 1987 levels. 

The pre-college area received a major increase 
through the SEE appropriation. Most existing pro- 
grams will be incremented and a new program for 
secondary school students will be started. 

At the undergraduate level, efforts will be increased, 
but at a slower rate than planned. Support for instruc- 
tional instrumentation at 2- and 4-year institutions will 
be increased, but the initiation of this program for PhD 
institutions will be deferred. 

In graduate education, we plan to increase the 
number of NSF Graduate Fellowships, as planned 
[by adding 200 new fellowships to the existing level of 
500 first awards this year]. Within the limits imposed 
by the small increase to the R&R [research and relat- 
ed activities] account, we will continue to emphasize 
the support of graduate students on research grants. 
In addition, we plan to make about 100 new Presi- 
dential Young Investigator awards. 

Funding for Program Development and Manage- 
ment was reduced [by $7 million from the $95 million 
requested]. We do not anticipate furloughs or reduc- 
tions in force, but staffing will remain tight and be 
closely monitored. 

The Administration remains committed to dou- 
bling the NSF budget in the next few years and we are 
encouraged by the results of our recent negotiations 
with OMB [Office of Management and Budget] over 
our FY 1989 request level. As you talk with research- 
ers and administrators, I hope that you will take the 
opportunity to keep them apprised of this commit- 
ment and our plans for 1988. 

I want to thank you for your support and under- 
standing during the protracted budget deliberations. 
It was an extra burden and a frustrating experience 
for all of us. We now need to devote our energies to 
the implementation of the 1988 programs and look to 
the future with optimism. 
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